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This report reviews the effectiveness of Washington’s HOPE 
Centers and Responsible Living Skills Programs (RLSPs) and reports findings 
and recommendations. In 1999, state legislators enacted the HOPE Act, which 
created these two services. HOPE Centers are temporary residential facilities 
where street youth can stay for 30 days while being evaluated for appropriate 
placement, education, and treatment services, including family 
reconciliation. RLSPs provide -residential placement and transitional living 
services to state dependent youth age 16-18 years whose other foster care 
placements were unsuccessful . The report provides the following information 
about HOPE Centers and RLSPs: legislative intent; implementation update; 
characteristics of youth served (preliminary findings) ; and services provided 
(preliminary findings) . Data come from research on the effectiveness of these 
two efforts. The research investigates number and characteristics of youth 
served, services offered, success of permanent placements, and participant 
outcomes. Data come from state data systems regarding participants’ 
education, juvenile court involvement, history with child welfare and 
treatment services, and employment. Data also come from site visits and 
interviews with programs and participants. Four appendixes describe: 
temporary residential programs for runaway youth; contracted service 
providers for the HOPE Act; Division of Alcohol and Substance Abuse 
allocations for HOPE Center services; and transitional living programs for 
older adolescents. (SM) 
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Executive Summary 



In 1999, the Legislature enacted the HOPE Act, 1 which created two new state services for 
“street youth.” Street youth are defined in statute as older adolescents who live outdoors or 
in an unsafe location. 

• HOPE Centers are temporary residential facilities where youth can stay up to 30 
days while being evaluated for appropriate placement, education, and treatment 
services, including family reconciliation if possible. 

• Responsible Living Skills Programs (RLSP) provide both residential placement 
and transitional living services to state dependent youth aged 16 to 18 whose other 
foster care placements have been unsuccessful. 

Funding was provided in the 1999-2001 biennial budget to begin phased-in implementation 
of 75 HOPE and 75 RLSP beds between 2000 and 2003 ($2.6 million), as well as chemical 
dependency assessment services ($106,000). 

The Washington State Institute for Public Policy (Institute) was directed to review the 
effectiveness of HOPE Centers and RLSPs and report findings and recommendations by 
December 1, 2001. The Institute’s study is organized around three questions: 

• What are the characteristics of youth served by HOPE Centers and RLSPs? 

• What services are provided through HOPE Centers and RLSPs? 

• What outcomes result from participation in a HOPE Center or RLSP? 



Interim Report 

This interim report covers the following about HOPE Centers and RLSPs: 

A) Legislative Intent 

B) Implementation Update 

C) Characteristics of Youth Served: Preliminary Findings 

D) Services Provided: Preliminary Findings 



1 Chapter 267, Laws of 1 999. 
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HOPE Centers 



A) Legislative Intent: Questions for policymakers include whether HOPE Centers are 
reaching their target population (street youth) and to what extent they differ from 
existing programs for runaway youth. 

B) Implementation Update: The phase-in of HOPE Centers is proceeding more 
slowly than established in statute. 

• Five HOPE Centers opened during 2000, and an additional three are scheduled to 
open in January 2001 . A total of 58 youth had entered a HOPE Center as of 
October 2000. 

• Occupancy at the first three HOPE Centers was 50 percent for the first seven full 
months of operation (April through October 2000). 

C) Characteristics of Youth Served: To date, HOPE youth do not appear to have as 
much street experience as typical street youth, but they do have similarly high 
rates of involvement with the child welfare and criminal justice systems. 
Furthermore, HOPE youth appear more at-risk than youth in Crisis Residential 
Centers (CRCs ). 2 

• 64 percent of HOPE youth had one month or less of recent street experience, and 
71 percent had been away from home less than one month. HOPE youth have 
approximately twice as much recent street experience as CRC youth. 

• 53 percent of HOPE youth spent the week prior to entering a HOPE Center in some 
form of temporary living situation, 81 percent had previously been placed by DSHS 
outside their home, and 36 percent had been in a CRC more than once in recent 
months. A higher proportion of HOPE youth have these risk factors than CRC youth. 

• HOPE youth are similar to street youth in their rates of state dependency (33 
percent), previous criminal records (60 percent), and need for assistance with drug, 
alcohol and mental health services (58 percent). Most HOPE youth are enrolled in 
school (73 percent), and approximately one fourth need special education. 

D) Services Provided: To date, HOPE Centers are being used as a planned (rather 
than crisis) placement for youth who are motivated to participate in the program. 
Several issues should be monitored over time to determine whether policy 
changes are needed. 

• Placements should be monitored to determine whether additional street youth enter 
HOPE Centers. It is not clear how street youth might self-refer to HOPE Centers. 
The state may want to consider supporting outreach efforts. 

• Most youth are staying in HOPE Centers an appropriate length of time for an 
assessment-focused program (65 percent stayed between one week and one 
month), but this should be monitored to ensure the program is used as intended. 



2 Due to the relatively small number of youth in HOPE Centers, the information in this report should be 
considered preliminary. No tests of significance were made on the statistics in this report. 
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• Special assessment services funded by the Division of Alcohol and Substance 
Abuse (DASA) have seen low utilization, which is inconsistent with the number of 
youth who reportedly would benefit from these services. HOPE Center staff report 
difficulty in accessing mental health services and suggest special funding for 
psychological assessments. 

• Limited placement opportunities for youth after they leave a HOPE Center is the 
biggest concern expressed by service providers and the Department of Social and 
Health Services (DSHS). Several potential barriers for HOPE Center youth to enter 
RLSP have been identified. The most significant barrier appears to be overall 
reluctance to initiate state dependency proceedings on older adolescents; only one 
third of HOPE youth are already state dependents. 



Responsible Living Skills Programs (RLSP) 

A) Legislative Intent: It remains to be seen whether the combination of services 
offered by RLSPs improves the educational, housing, and employment outcomes 
of youth compared with other transitional living programs. 

B) Implementation Update: The phase-in of RLSPs is also proceeding more slowly 
than established in statute. 

• Four RLSPs opened during 2000, and an additional two are scheduled to open in 
January 2001. 

• Nineteen youth had been placed in RLSPs as of October 1 , 2000, and seven had 
left. 

• Occupancy at the first two RLSP sites was 59 percent and 75 percent for the first 
two quarters of operation. 

C) Characteristics of Youth Served: To date, RLSP youth appear to fit the profile of 
youth who have been unsuccessful in previous foster care placements and need 
transitional living skills. It is not known to what extent they were street youth. 

• The first 1 3 RLSP youth had been in out-of-home placement an average of just 
under four years. Sixty-four percent of these youth had been placed in more than 
ten different living arrangements by DSHS during that time. 

• RLSP youth need to concentrate most on the following skills: family planning and 
parenting, housing, job-seeking and job maintenance, and knowledge of community 
resources. 

• Most youth are enrolled in or have completed school when they enter an RLSP (84 
percent); only one youth had a job when beginning the program. 
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D) Services Provided: RLSPs are not yet a companion program to HOPE Centers. 

RLSPs are still sorting out what type of youth are best suited for the program and 

how best to provide the transitional living curriculum. 

• Relatively few youth meet both statutory and practical criteria for this program. For 
example, youth must be state dependent and unsuccessful in previous placements. 
At the same time, RLSP providers stress the importance of youth being motivated to 
acquire independent living skills (including completing school and getting a job) and 
having the ability to behave responsibly and independently. 

• RLSP placement should be monitored to determine whether policy changes should 
be considered. 

• DSHS could facilitate collaboration among RLSPs to develop curriculum and 
strategies for youth to gain independent living skills. 



Next Steps 

The final report will concentrate on the outcomes of youth who participate in HOPE Centers 
and RLSPs. The Institute plans to examine several outcomes, including youths’ education, 
receipt of child welfare, alcohol, drug, and mental health services, employment, and history 
with juvenile court, both before and after participation in the programs. 

It is important to note that the Institute’s proposed analysis for the final report has some 
limitations: 

• Potentially low numbers of participants. By the time the final report on these 
programs is due from the Institute, there may still be relatively few youth 
participating, and many of the programs will still be working through the start-up 
phases of implementation. 

• Not enough time to evaluate outcomes for youth who complete RLSPs. Within 
the time frame of the study, it may not be possible to examine outcomes for RLSP 
youth after they complete the program. 
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I. Background 



New State Services for Street Youth 

In 1999, the Legislature enacted the HOPE Act, 3 which created two new state services for 
“street youth,” defined in statute as older adolescents who live outdoors or in an unsafe 
location. 

• HOPE Centers are temporary residential facilities where youth can stay for up to 
30 days while being evaluated for appropriate long-term placement, education, and 
treatment services. Centers must employ a Placement and Liaison Specialist (an 
individual with advanced education and experience in social work with street youth) 
available to assist the youth and oversee a series of assessments. The objective of 
a HOPE Center stay is to provide needs assessments, referrals to other services, 
and a transition to a more suitable living situation, including family reconciliation if 
possible. 

• Responsible Living Skills Programs (RLSP) provide both residential placement 
and transitional living services to state dependent youth aged 1 6 to 1 8 whose 
other foster care placements have been unsuccessful, causing them to become 
street youth. RLSPs are expected to assist these youth with educational training, 
employment, and acquiring life skills. The objective of RLSPs is to help these youth 
gain competency to live independently as adults. Youth can stay in an RLSP until 
age 18. 

The 1999-2001 biennial budget for the Department of Social and Health Services (DSHS) 
included $2.6 million to begin a phased-in implementation of 75 HOPE and 75 RLSP beds 
between 2000 and 2003, as well as $106,000 for chemical dependency assessment 
services for HOPE Center clients. The statutory implementation schedule is shown in 
Exhibit 1 . 



Exhibit 1 

Statutory Implementation Schedule for HOPE Centers and RLSPs 



Implementation 

Date 


New 

HOPE Beds 


New 

RLSP Beds 


Cumulative 
HOPE Beds 


Cumulative 
RLSP Beds 


January 2000* 


10 


10 


10 


10 


July 2000* 


9 


9 


19 


19 


January 2001* 


10 


10 


29 


29 


July 2001 


9 


9 


38 


38 


January 2002 


10 


10 


48 


48 


July 2002 


9 


9 


57 


57 


January 2003 


10 


10 


67 


67 


July 2003 


8 


8 


75 


75 



* Funding for 1999-2001 supports the number of beds in the shaded boxes. 



3 Chapter 267, Laws of 1 999. 
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Institute Study 



Research Questions. The Washington State Institute for Public Policy (Institute) was 
directed to review the effectiveness of HOPE Centers and RLSPs and report findings and 
recommendations by December 1, 2001. 4 The Institute is to examine the number and 
characteristics of youth served, services offered, success of permanent placement, and 
outcomes for youth participating in the programs. 

The Institute has organized the study around three research questions: 

1) What are the characteristics of youth served by HOPE Centers and RLSP? 

How are these youth the same or different from other runaway or state dependent 
youth? 

2) What services are provided through HOPE Centers and RLSP? 

How are these services the same or different from other similar state or federal 
programs? 

3) What outcomes result from participation in a HOPE Center or RLSP? 

How are outcomes the same or different from similar youth in other programs? 

Methods. Service providers under contract with DSHS are collecting information about 
each youth who enters a HOPE Center, an RLSP, and other similar programs. The Institute 
received approval from the DSHS Human Research Review Board to access confidential 
information from other state data systems regarding the youths’ education, juvenile court 
involvement, history with DSHS child welfare and treatment services, and employment. As 
a condition of this approval, the Institute must take steps to protect the privacy and assure 
confidentiality of youth who participate in the programs under review. The study also 
includes site visits and interviews with each program and follow-up interviews with a sample 
of youth and their families. 



Interim Report 

This interim report provides the following information about HOPE Centers and RLSPs: 

A) Legislative Intent 

B) Implementation Update 

C) Characteristics of Youth Served: Preliminary Findings 

D) Services Provided: Preliminary Findings 

The report also summarizes the next steps planned for the Institute’s study and the final 
report due in December 2001. 



4 Section 24, Chapter 267, Laws of 1999 (E2SHB 1493). 
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II. HOPE Centers 



A. Legislative Intent 

HOPE Centers were created to encourage youth to stop living on the street by providing 
them with temporary housing and assistance with identifying long-term housing options, 
including return to their families if possible. Other services include assessment and referral 
to education, health, and treatment services. 5 



Target Population: Street Youth. Nationally, it has been estimated that 15 percent of 
youth aged 12 to 17 have run away from home at least once in the previous year. 6 Youth 
who live outdoors or in an unsafe location — street youth — are a subset of all runaway youth. 
It has been estimated that between 3 and 5 percent of all youth aged 12 to 17 in the United 
States might have met this definition at least one night during the previous year. 7 As 
illustrated in Exhibit 2, there is a continuum of possible behavior distinguishing runaway 
youth from street youth. The HOPE Act targets youth with multiple or long-term episodes of 
living on the street or in other unsuitable temporary locations. One question raised by this 
evaluation is: Are HOPE Centers serving the target population? To answer this question, 
this report compares the characteristics of HOPE Center youth with other runaway youth 
placed in CRCs as well as with characteristics of street youth reported by other researchers. 



Exhibit 2 

Who Are “Street Youth”? 



Continuum of Behavior: Runaways and Street Youth 



WHERE 

has the youth 
been living? 

Family/Friends 



1 



On the Street 



HOW OFTEN 
has the youth run 
away? 

Once 



I 



HOW LONG 
has the youth been 
away from home? 

One Night 



I 



Descriptions of 
Youth 









Runaway 









3i 



Numerous Times 



Weeks or Months 



Street Youth 



5 RCW 74.15.220. 

6 U.S. Department of Health and Human Services, Youth with Runaway, Throwaway, and Homeless 
Experiences: Prevalence, Drug Use, and Other At-Risk Behaviors, Volume!: Final Report, (Washington, 
D.C., February 1995), 3-11. Data is from the 1992 National Health Interview Survey, Youth Risk Behavior 
Supplement. The commonly used definition of “runaway” is a youth who has stayed overnight away from 
home without the parents’ knowledge or permission. 

7 Youth with Runaway, Throwaway, and Homeless Experiences, 3-1 1 ; Christopher Ringwalt et al., “The 
Prevalence of Homelessness Among Adolescents in the United States,” American Journal of Public 
Health 88, no. 9 (September 1998): 1327. These figures underestimate the number of youth meeting the 
definition because youth living on the street at the time of the survey were not counted. 
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